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CONGRESS OP NATIONS. 

An article on this subject, prepared for our last number was 
excluded for want of room; and we take the next opportunity of 
urging anew the attention of our readers to it, as one of paramount 
importance, and to our volume of Prize Essays as better adapted 
than any thing and every thing else in the whole range of literature, 
to shed light on this grand question of international policy and 
peace. If any of the subscribers have till now neglected to procure 
the work and pay for it, we trust, as a matter both of duty and self- 
interest, they will delay no longer. It should be studied long and 
well. Better have the whole volume; but if not, the last Essay, by 
Mr. Ladd, bound separately, and sold for seventy-five cents, will 
give the best view to be found within the same compass in the 
English language, or in any other. 

We subjoin some extracts from notices of the work both at home 
and abroad. Our friends in England have given the best proof ot 
the estimation in which they hold it, by purchasing several hundred 
copies of the volume, and then by publishing forthwith ten thou- 
sand copies of Mr. Ladd's Essay. One friend of peace there, an 
intelligent man, said he regarded the work as second only to the 
Bible; and not a few speak of it as likely to mark an era in the 
world's improvement. 

[Extracts from the Christian Examiner, No. 100, Sept., 1840.] 

"The phrase, Congress of Nations, has become familiar to almost 
every ear; but we apprehend that comparatively few attach to it 
any definite idea. It is regarded by many as designating a Utopian 
vision of certain weak and warm philanthropists, not more likely to 
realize itself than any one of the thousand whims of our one idea 
reformers. Others, who have given the subject a cursory reflection, 
have understood by a Congress of Nations a permanent international 
court, clothed with judicial functions, and authorized to enforce its 
decisions, when resisted, by the arms of the non-recusant powers 
represented in the tribunal. This view has been made too promi- 
nent by many of the friends of peace, and has drawn upon their 
measures the shafts both of sound argument and of searching 
ridicule. But it is by no means the true view. Those who have 
bestowed the most attention upon the subject are by no means 
sanguine as to the feasibility of a permanent tribunal for the adjudi- 
cation of controversies between nations; nor do they deem such 
an institution essential to the establishment of universal peace. 

" There are subjects on which the law of nations is still undeter- 
mined, though manifestly capable of being definitely settled. This 
is the case with the rights of neutrals in war, the light of search 
upon the high seas, the right of blockade, the articles to be deemed 
contraband of war, the appropriation of private property by bellige- 
rents, and the like. These subjects have been long open, and have 
been often and thoroughly discussed, but are embarrassed by an 
array of conflicting opinions and precedents. And why ? Because 
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they are never discussed dispassionately ; but are taken up at the 
close of a war, or in the course of a negotiation instituted for 
some definite purpose, are argued on either side as the selfish ends 
of the respective parties may dictate, and are finally decided as may 
best subserve the interests of the most influential or the recently 
victorious party. Could any of these subjects be submitted to the 
deliberations of two or more nations through their diplomatic agents, 
at a time of general peace, and when there was not the pressure of 
immediate interest on either party, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of* settled rules or principles, to which, in 
case of any future collision, the parties would feel themselves bound 
to adhere. 

" Such a code of international law can be created only by the 
sovereign powers that would be amenable to its provisions. But 
we can easily conceive of a convention of the accredited representa- 
tives of the leading powers of Christendom engaged in this work. 
As has been already implied, in a time of general peace, such an 
undertaking would meet with but few obstacles from the selfishness 
of individual governments; for it is a state of war alone that renders 
very many of these questions of international law practically impor- 
tant, and it would be impossible for any nation to foresee with whom 
or under what circumstances her future wars might be, and thus 
to shape her decisions as they might affect her own interests. The 
Congress of Nations, for the institution of which the friends of 
peace on both sides of the Atlantic are petitioning the good offices of 
their respective governments, is a Congress for this purpose, of 
settling definitely all those matters of international right, law, and 
usage, in which the powers of Christendom are willing to come to 
a common understanding. Such a Congress would strike at the root 
of war; for most wars grow out of opposing constructions of points 
of international law, and negotiations for the restoration of peace 
are protracted or broken off by like cause. 

"Is it said, that the decisions of such a Congress would be set 
aside at pleasure by the caprice or selfishness of governments ? We 
think not, for these reasons. In the first place, governments have 
already shown a deference for the authority of commentators upon 
international law. Grotius and Vattel have been quoted in diplo- 
matic correspondence as freely and as deferentially, as Coke and 
Blackstone are wont to be in a court of justice. Probably no 
individual for the last thousand years has done half the service to 
the cause of peace, which Grotius has rendered by shedding the light 
of his clear and accurate mind on subjects previously big with the 
elements of strife. 

"Yet again, public opinion would re-enact and enforce the 
decisions of such a Congress as we propose. Public opinion is now 
the empress of the world. Unless kings bow to her, their thrones are 
shivered at her frown. And when we speak of public opinion, it is 
not of the common sentiment of this or that nation, but of all Chris- 
tendom. For bound as they are by ever new and stronger ties of 
commerce, literature, faith, and philanthropy, and brought close to 
one another's doors, by the fire-wings of modern navigation, the 
nations of Europe and America are continually interacting upon 
each other's minds, moulding one another's tones of thought and 
feeling, so that the time is not far distant, when one pulse shall beat 
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throughout the civilized world, and the voice of public opinion shall 
be the cry of nations. Let governments once settle the leading 
points of international law, let our proposed Congress only do its 
work, and we are content to trust for the permanence of the work 
to the progress of sound principles, kind feelings, and pacific rela- 
tions among the subjects of Christian governments. The code once 
completed will be laid up in the hearts of the people, as in a holy 
ark of the covenant,— an ark which none can violate, without 
expiating the sacrilege by utter ruin. 

"Nor are we of the United States entitled to the merit of original- 
ity in devising this so sadly misrepresented scheme. We detect 
the idea in many forms in the history of the past, and in the writings 
of eminent jurists and philanthropists. We find very close approach- 
es to it in the correspondence of Franklin ; and see our American 
Congress at the close of the revolutionary war planning and 
negotiating treaties, which did they now bind the powers of Chris- 
tendom, would bind them in perpetual peace. 

" We trace something of this nature in the constitution of the 
Helvetic Union. ' The Swiss,' says Vattel, ' have had the precaution, 
in all their alliances among themselves, and even in those they have 
contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree beforehand on the 
manner in which their disputes were to be submitted to arbitrators, 
in case they could not adjust them in an amicable manner. This 
wise precaution has not a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic 
republic in that flourishing state which secures its liberty, and 
renders it respectable throughout Europe.' 

" Henry the Fourth of France, who was certainly no visionary, 
conceived the scheme of uniting all Europe in a pacific confederation 
of fifteen members, comprising eleven monarchies and four repub- 
lics, with a general parliament to establish rules and modes of 
intercourse and to settle difficulties. He had gained the consent of 
several States, and even of Elizabeth of Great Britain, and was 
pursuing this great scheme with unabated ardor and sanguine confi- 
dence, when his days were cut short by the hand of Ravaillac. 

" William Penn in 1693 published an ' Essay on the present and 
futue peace of Europe,' in which he strongly urged the plan of a 
general Congress for the settlement of disputes and the prevention 
of war. 

"St. Pierre, who died in 1743, spent much of his time and energy 
in digesting and urging upon the various European courts a common 
system of international legislation and arbitration. 

"We could fill many pages with extracts from Franklin's letters, 
in which he expresses most strongly his sentiments of the desirable- 
ness and feasibility of such international arrangements, as should 
anticipate and prevent the usual causes of war. When we turn 
over the volumes of his correspondence, and see with what an easy 
confidence this experienced and venerable statesman spoke of the 
probable and speedy accomplishment of these great objects, and 
then revert to the doubtful, apologetic tone, in which the friends of 
peace at the present day urge the same objects, we are constrained 
to believe that public opinion among us has retrograded within the 
last sixty years, and that we even need the scourge of foreign war to 
revive in us the faith of our fathers. We have seldom been more 
refreshed than by a review of the correspondence between Franklin 
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and David Hartley, the British plenipotentiary, near the close of the 
war. It is full of philanthropic suggestions, plans, and hopes. 

'"What would you think of a proposition, if I should make it, of a 
family compact between England, France, and America? America 
would be happy as the Sabine girls, if she could be the means of 
uniting in perpetual peace her father and her husband. What 
repeated follies are these repeated wars! You do not want to con- 
quer or govern one another. Why then should you be continually 
employed in injuring and destroying one another? How many 
excellent things might have been done to promote the internal 
welfare of each country; what bridges, roads, canals, and other 
useful public works and institutions, tending to the common felicity, 
might have been made and established with the money and men 
foolishly spent during the last seven centuries by our mad wars in 
doing one another mischief? You are near neighbors, and each 
has very respectable qualities. Learn to be quiet and respect each 
other's rights. You are all Christians. One is, the Most Christian 
King, and the other, Defender of ,the Faith. Manifest the propriety 
of these titles by your future conduct. By, this, says Christ, shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another. Seek peace, 
and ensure it.' 

"These repeated proposals for 'an amelioration of the law of 
nations' (and it is generally in these words or the like, that he 
brings such topics forward) indicate that Franklin had conceived 
the idea of a general treaty among the powers of Europe and 
America, embracing the principal mooted points of international 
law. Nor was he alone in these views. The fathers of our republic 
seem to have been deeply imbued with them. Sore experience had 
taught them the bitterness and misery of war ; and the establishment 
of general and perpetual peace was one of the first objects to which 
they directed their counsels and efforts. The journals of the 
Congress of the Confederation are full of such programs as now 
emanate only from the bureaux of our Peace Societies. May 7, 1784, 
Congress adopted resolutions, specifying certain points to be care- 
fully stipulated in the treaties, which the American plenipotentiaries 
at Versailles might negotiate; and it was proposed to negotiate 
treaties on the same basis with the sixteen leading powers of 
Europe. These resolutions lay down principles of reciprocity in 
commerce, demand the entire exemption of private individuals and 
property from molestation in war, define what shall constitute 
blockade and what articles shall be deemed contraband of war, 
and stipulate the rights of aliens. Had treaties been at that time 
negotiated on this basis, the present demand for a Congress of 
Nations would have been anticipated, — we should have found the 
work wrought to our hands, — the most sanguine among us would 
desire no firmer foundation for relations of permanent peace and 
amity, than would have been thus afforded. 

" We close with assuring our readers that the volume, though 
large, will amply repay the time devoted to its perusal; and those, 
who may not be convinced, will retire from its pages instructed. It 
must do a most essential service in reviving faith in the practicability 
of the great moral enterprise to which it is consecrated, and in 
relieving the speculations and schemes of the friends of peace at the 
present day from the charge of novelty, inconsistency and absurdity." 
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[From the London Herald of Peace, for October, 1840.] 
" The publication of this volume will be an era in the history of 
the world. At the close of centuries to come, it will be read with 
interest and referred to with honor, by moralists by statesmen and 
by historians. It will stand as a sure index to the feelings of a 
portion of the superior spirits of America at the present time, on 
the greatest of this earth's great questions — Peace. For ourselves, 
we hail its appearance in England with emotions of intense and 
grateful satisfaction, as a work which does honor to its authors, 
to the country whence it proceeds, and to the principles which it 
embraces, defends, expounds and illustrates. Every thing about the 
volume is in beautiful harmony with its object. Its very aspect is 
grand and imperial; it is the noblest volume, in appearance, both 
externally and internally, of American origin, that ever came to our 
hands. Every thing about it is befitting at once its subject and its 
object. The very sight of it almost suffices to put a churl into good 
humor ; and narrow is the understanding, and cold the heart of the 
man, who can proceed through only half of its ample pages without 
a conscious kindling of the spirit of kindness as he advances — 
without an increased sense of horror at war — and without an 
augmented attachment to the principles of peace. Our American 
brethren and fellow-laborers in the work of peace have conducted 
the business entrusted to them with great tact and prudence. The 
arrangements for the adjudication were of a nature to do justice 
to the exalted theme, and to command the respectful attention of 
America, of Europe, and of the other portions of the globe. 

" The degree of thought and inquiry here expended on the subject 
of Peace, is a matter of the first consequence to human improvement ; 
the work constitutes an invaluable addition to the literature, both of 
the Old and of the New World. Here the field is fairly opened ; 
much is also attempted, and not a little is done. But the matter will 
not rest where it is ; discussion will proceed, fresh discoveries will 
follow. No man can foretell the result of this publication upon the 
future destinies of our world. We quite accord with the Hon. J. 
Q. Adams, one of the adjudicators, who, in a letter to the President 
of the American Peace Society, asserts the opinion that 'The 
publication of the five Dissertations, and the distribution of them 
among the princes and rulers of nations, will awaken and keep alive 
the attention both of Europe and America, to the subject.' " 



OUR OWN OPEEATIONS. 

Rev. Mr. Morton's Agency. — Mr. M., at our latest intelligence from 
him, was in Michigan, having pleaded our cause with acceptance 
at some of the most important places on his way from New England 
to that State. The field is mainly new ; but we have reason to expect 
from his labors, results highly and permanently beneficial to our cause. 

Mr. Ladd " makes haste slowly" on his long-contemplated tour 
through the West ; for the multitude of applications for his services 
had not allowed him, at our last dates, to get farther than the city 
of Rochester, N. Y. He has been very well received, and in some 



